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that it acquired the essential character of a remedy for sin. The old law
had its sacraments, circumcision preceded Baptism. But these were merely
promises of salvation, while those of the new law actually give it.

Peter Lombard points to three reasons for the institution of the sacra-
ments. They were intended to encourage our humility and obedience to
God, by the reverence with which man is commanded to regard the
inanimate instruments used as outward signs of God's grace. They are
for our instruction, because through them man, blinded by sin, learns
to recognise the divine things which he cannot see unaided. They are also
given for our exercise, so that by their diligent use the soul may be built
up and temptation avoided. In Hugh of St Victor we find the triple dis-
tinction between their likeness to the thing signified, their significance, and
their efficacy. The first is natural, the work of the Creator, the second is
the result of their institution, which was referred to Christ, and the third
arises from their consecration by the priest. Further, there are two neces-
sary constituent parts of a sacrament. These are defined by Peter Lombard
as verba and m, the words by which consecration is effected or the grace
of the sacrament is bestowed, and the material which is used. In this con-
nexion, we must distinguish between the use of res and its application to
the inward reality which the sacrament betokens and veils. The latter is,
properly speaking, the res sacramenti, and, as the doctrine became more
fully systematised, verba and res were supplanted by the termsjftm# and
materiel) the form and matter of the sacraments.

These are the principal points of a doctrine whose full implications,
together with the multitude of questions which they suggested, were, at
the time of the Lateran Council, still awaiting discussion by the theo-
logians of the thirteenth century. The doctrine was formulated in Paris,
the heart of theological teaching in Europe; its contents were still
speculative and open to argument in an age distinguished by extreme
subtlety of dialectic. Although the seven sacraments were generally ac-
cepted, no authoritative pronouncement of their number was made until
1439. While, with regard to certain sacraments, and especially Baptism
and the Eucharist, it was easy to define the form and matter, either the
form or the matter, or both, of others were more open to discussion* But,
while there was room for fluidity of opinion on details and for the debate
of numerous problems dependent on or emerging from the main subject,
the ground-work of the doctrine of the sacraments was settled in the
twelfth century. The task of formulating their theological basis marked
no fresh starting-point in the history of ecclesiastical practice or popular
belief; it was a necessary outcome of the gradual process by which, as
Christianity and, with it, social order advanced, the dispensation of the
benefits of the Incarnation of Christ was regarded as vested in the ordained
ministry of the Church. The recognition of the special distinction which
separated Baptism and the Eucharist from all minor acts that could be
considered as having a sacramental character was an obvious Consequent